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left for New York State legislative 
session, R an leaders in Albany are still stalling on the 
Baker-Metcalfé bill to bar discrimination in private housing. 
They would prefer to et the ; ea oie: RACE 
Bill, but it is political Soecaste ot to come” whether the GOP 
and they are fearful of the effects |leaders succeed in ducking it this 
if they should kill it out-of-hand.}year or not. 
They're especially sensitive about| In the Senate, the bill has been 
the vote in Negro areas for 1957/in the Finance Committee since 
and 1958. the the eariy days of the session, 
It is widely recognized herejand has not come up. for action 
that passage of the bill here wovfld |yet. 
serve as a trail-blazer for the entire} None of the GOP leaders will 
country in the struggle against se-icommit himself on any course ot 
‘egation in housing, or at least:action. Assembly Majority Leader 
or the northern states. New York’s Joseph Carlino says simply — that 
FEPC law of 1945 had this ef- the party leadership has not con- 
fect. | sidered it and it is a matter of 
In the Assembly, the bill was|committee action 
in the Judiciary Committee until) Senate Finance Committee 
Wednesday, when the Committee, chairman Austin Erwin says only 
along with other assembly com-|that his Committee has not yet 
mittees, went out of existence. It’ considered the bill and _ refuses 
was not acted upon, but it was to give any indication of his at- 
shifted to the Rules Committee,'titude or of possible outcome. 
which takes care of all unfinished Assemblyman Bertram L. Baker, 
committee business from here on the pill’s sponsor in the lower 
in. house, tried to get a public -hear- 
Judiciary Committee members ing on the measure. But GOP 
had. discussed it at times, but,leaders, recalling the historic pub- 
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By MILLY SALWEN > 
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neech Drive 


: Spokesmen for more than a dozen student groups at Brooklyn, Queens and City Col- 


could come to no decision as to lic hearing which overwhelmed Jeges, and at NYU and Columbia University will meet tomorrow to plan a citywide de- 


what to do about it. Such a dis-'leigslators when the original job 
cussion took place, the Daily anti-discrimination , bill was pass- 
Worker learned, just before the'ed 12 years ago, shied away from 
Committee went out of existence.'a repeat performance. 
se “ng ane ene poorgr) : Assemblyman Baker is _ still 
: cy quesnon and nad hopeful of getting the measure 
to be resolved by the arty s lead-' out of Maal. ea This is a bare 
ership. Hence the S ift to the possibility, if the public drive for 
Rules Committee, which i$ headed it can be stepped up over the 
by ‘Assembly Speaker Oswald D.' weekend. 
Heck, one of the Republican pow-| At this stage, the drive needs 
ers in the ‘state. to be directed at Assembly Speak- 
Democratic members of the As- er Oswald D. Heck, who heads 
sembly committee were for the,the Assembly Rules Committee 
bill, but they are only a small mi-| and at Senator Walter f[. Ma- 
nority. In the view of one member, | 
outlawing of bias in housing “has ate Majority Leader. 
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Ex-Racist to Return 
South to Fight Bias 


Lamar Weaver, a Southern steel worker and Baptist 
minister who changed from racist to fighter against jimcrow, 
believes there are thousands more white Southerners who) 


think as he does. But they fear; 
for their families, their jobs and waiting room of the Birmingham 
their lives if they speak out or take railroad station. He was beaten 
action, he said. iby the mob and then arrested by 
Weaver told the Amsterdam racist police for reckless driving in 
News that he will return south this trying to get away from the mob. 
weekend to continue the battle. | The 29-vear-old Weaver said 
“Lam going to appear before a that “principle now means more ‘to 
Congressional] committee this week-'| me than anything else in the 
end and tell them that instead of | world. From now on I’m going to 
Senators doing all this world-travel- tel] the truth about what is hap- 
mg, they come down South in un-| pening down there.” 
announced teams and see for| 
themselves what conditions are Weaver his wife, who left him to 


tg be oo pega pos ‘return to her parents, taking their 
wiat violence two-year old son with her. 


and terror is ragi . . 4. 
} di ging, they will see mother, on learning of his recent 
ow ridiculous Senator Eastland | p; ingh : . 
eer oe irmingham experiences, suftered 
ee a heart attack 
Last week, Weaver had to flee : 
Weaver was born in Georgia 


a racist mob when he sat and aaa ee 
talked with Rev. Fred L. Shuttle-| #4 has lived most of his life in 


Devotion to those principles cost 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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A Sustainer Tells 
How It Is Done 


A New York artist sends us the clipping from the Daily 
Worker of March 5, announcing the end of our $50,000 fund 


appeal and asking for sustainers on a weekly or monthly 
asis. 2 
“This is my way to help,” she | since we closed the campaign on 

writes. “Every day I put a nickel March 5: 

away to do my share. Sometimes; LD Bklyn $5; Ecorse, Mich $15; 

a dime or two I can spare.” Apopka, Fla $10; industrial group 
In this manner. she raises $4 a' $18; Pr in New York $5; Provi- 

month, which she herewith en- dence, R.I. $4; Pittsburgh, Pa $30; 

closes. Bklyn friend $10; Maspeth, L. I 
“Why don't all of your friends 


try my system?”, she asks. Why 
not, indeed. 

We said we would acknowledge 
sustaining contributions as they 
come in, Here are those reccived| 
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Riverdale Club, Bronx $10; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa $5. _ 
Greensboro, NC $5; Upper East 
Side $20; New York $5; Millinery 
(Continued on Page 2) 


honey of Buffalo, who is the Sen-' 


His. 


fense of academic freedom. 
Society of Columbia, one of three} 
undergraduate clubs there that 
‘invited Daily Worker editor John) 
Gates to speak on their connie 
‘often. he was barred this week 
from appearing at the five city, 
colleges. 

The Debs club reports a tre- 


Hub of the mushrooming movement is the Eugene V. Debs 


mendous response to their call, 
for ‘an interschool conference. It 
‘was still being discussed by the: 
Hunter College student govern-, 
ment at Worker deadline, but a) 
‘club at Sarah Lawrence College. 
in Bronxville, the Students for, 
Democratic Action, has already) 
asked to join the movement. | 

Meetings featuring Gates at, 
Columbia next week has been tele- | 
scoped and rearranged, but the 
school’s associate provost, William 
C. Rels, underlined the fact that 
permission is “a matter of course.” | 

“The rules are very simple 
here,” a Debs club spokesman) 
‘said yesterday. “The request is a 
‘matter of form and courtesy. Per-, 
mission is automatic.” 

This is the freedom that city 
‘college students are fighting for.| 
‘The widening fight for these 
irights, ironically sparked off when 
the Gates suppression ocqurred; 
during Academic Freedom Week, | 
‘will draw representatives to the 
conference from the following, 
clubs: | 
|. —From Queens College: The 
Marxist Discussion Club and staff 
members of The Crown, a campus 
weekly. | 
| -—From NYU: The Federation 
of the Undergraduate Student 
Council. | 

—from Brooklyn College: Stu-; 
dents for Democratic Action; the 


‘NAACP; and a reporter from the, ~ 


eg newspaper, The Kingsman. | 


—From .CCNY:..The Student. 


‘Government: Students for Demo- 
cratic Action, the NAACP and 
the Marxist Discussion Club. | 

At Columbia, the three clubs: 
decided independently to _ ask, 
Gates to speak when they heard 


which has invited Gates for, a 
meeting Thursday, has decided in- 
stead to endorse and co-sponsor 
[the meeting called by the Debs 
‘Society. It will be held at 3:15 
‘next Tuesday, March 19, at the 
‘Harkness Academic. Theatre on 
the Columbia campus. The forum 
will be entitled “In defense of 
Academic Freedom.” : 

_On Monday, the John Dewey 
Society will hold a symposium on 
“The Communist. Party”. The 
‘speakers will include Gates, the 


of the ban. The Van Am Society, P 
0 


veteran Socialist leader N orman. 4 
‘Thomas, and Sheldon Ackley of/= 
$15; Film workers groups $200; N.Y. Civil Liberties Union. The) 


iforum is set for 8 p.m. Monday, 
March 18, at the school’s. MeMil 
lin Hall. 
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-TWUA SAYS EXPULSIONS 
WON'T STOP LABOR RACKETS | 


Expulsion from the AFL-CIO of unions influenced by racket- 
eers “seems to be a cure that’s worse. than the disease,’ the execu- 
tive council of the Textile Workers Union of America, declared in 
a statement approved by its quarterly meeting here yesterday. 

At the same time the council said that laxness in enforcement 
of laws against criminals and compliance with racketeering deals by 
politicians and employers are “chiefly to blame” for the infiltra- 
tion of racketeers in the labor movement. r 

The TWUA pointed out that the expulsion of the East Coast’s ° 
longshoremen has not eliminated racketeers, and the expulsion of 
the West Coast ILWU, headed by Harry Bridges, has not eliminat- . 
ed the alleged “Communists.” The TWUA leaders in 1949 were . 
among those who pressed most vigorously for the expulsion of the — 
ILWU. | 

The TWU’s executive council’s reference to expulsions was ob- 
viously directed at the recent statement to Chicago newsmen by 
James B. Carey, head of the IUE, suggesting possible expulsion of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. : 

“However,” said the council's statement, “we have the most 
serious reservations about certain aspects of the present cry over 
labor racketeering. We suspect with good reason that many of those 


who piously express the greatest outrage over charges of ‘corruption’ 
are less interested in a clean labor movement than a dead one. And 
we are disturbed by the current Senate probe’s preoccupation with 
the labor side of what is supposedly a labor-management investiga- 
tion.” | 

The statement said a “fair approach” to the question must 
recognize four fundamentals. 

Noting the AFL-CIO’s “virtually only” disciplinary power is 
expulsion of a member union, the statement went on, “The record 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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DW Names Gerson 


Executive Editor 


Appointment of Simon W. Gerson as executive editor 
the Daily Worker was announced yesterday by 
f the newspaper. Gates said 
that Gerson would assume his new 
post Monday.' 
Gerson, a former City Hall re- 
. porter, legislative correspondent 
.* and city editor of the Daily Work- 
r, left the newspaper in 1946 
to become legislative chairman of 
the oe ecg tae Pago 
He has ap uen - 
fore legislative bodies on behalf. 


i 
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HAVANA, Cuba., March 14.— Police rounded up op- 
position party members by the dozen today, and tanks still 


UNITED NATIONS, March 14—The United Nations received from assistant secre- ringed the Presidential Palace in the wake of a revolt tha 
penetrated to dictator Fulgencio, jam aa 


tary General Ralph Bunche today a disavowal of reports that he had “agreed to” restora-| P&™¢™? 
. & me ‘ Batista's office. 
tion of Egyptian civil administration of Gaza. The UN said Bunche issued this statement; “the death list in the revolt, 


this morning before leaving Cairo) which apparently included former} 


; : for Gaza: | 
| % : government officials as well as: 
P RESIDENT OF INDONESIA Published reports have been university students, rose to 38 to- 
noted attributing to Bunche cer- 


day. Among the dead was an 


tain comments on the decision of| American tourist, one of hundreds 
the Government of Egypt to ap-|caught in the cross-fire of the sud-| 
point an administrative governor) Jen attack. | 


of Gaza in which such expressions} Jt was learned today that a “sui-| 
dent Sukarno today declared mar-}said Indonesia was at the stage/#S agreed to, ‘in agreement with, cide squad” of 21 men carried out: 
tial law throughout Indonesia and!“ when _ international conditions| C0operative with’ and welcome’ the actual storming of the palace. 
took over sole authority as “head'around us are coming to a head,/W&re used, , . |None emerged alive. 

of state and supreme commander|when foreign subversive activities) Mr. Bunche wishes it known, in| = Two men, it was said, had the 
of the armed forces.” are still rampant in our territory,|order that the record may be specific assignment of breaking in- 

Sukarno said the nation faced a dissension and strife are also rag-|Straight, that he has made or au-|t Batista’s second floor private of- 

: thorized to be made none of thelr... ang killing him. | 


“life or death” struggle for sur-jing among us.” ate 
vival. | The proclamation gave Sukarno}/COmments attributed to him other They fired a bullet through his a 
The martial law decree followed complete military control over the than to say as a member of the office door and hurled a hand gre- BATISTA 
proclamation of a state of war and country, but he announced he UN Secretariat he has no authority| jade at it. The grenade failed to} Batista 10th of March Govern- 
siege earlier in the day. ‘would name a civilian to form a/t0 Comment one way or another on} explode. Batista was not in his|ment. 

Before that, Sukarno accepted new cabinet immediately. the action of any member Stale, office. He and his family were} The number of known dead in- 
the resignation of the cabinet of; Sources said he would chose| 2° would it be proper for Hii. ther third Soor apartment. ‘jcreased ‘today with the discovery 

to do so. Thirty-four bodies were piledjof the bodies of two unidentified 


Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo.| Nationalist Party chairman Suwirjo _ 4 
Both} _ Cairo reports yesterday sai up at the city morgue today and/youths hanging in suburban Ved- 


Military - civilian revolts have'to replace Sastroamidjojo. é , 

taken place in almost every island|Suwirjo and Sastroamidjojo are that Bunche and Egyptian Presi-| \ ore being fingerprinted. ado and Lucero. 
in Indonesia, except Java. ‘Nationalist Party members. dent Gamal Abdel Nasser had) One of those identified was for-| Poliee Col. Martin Perez said 
emcees ———$—— ———— : 3 agreed that Egypt would take over! .. Congressman Manelao Mora,|his forces occupying the Univers- 
civil administration of the Gaza)..:4 to be the rebel leader. ity of Havana uncovered an arsenal 


SENATE STUDY SAYS USSR strip. An unconfirmed report said the including two field machine guns, 
acm dead also included former Minister:two submachine gums, a half dozen 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y.,' of Information Emest De La Fe. | rifles, numerous bombs, 60 hand 


STRESSES ECONOMIC Alp March 14.-The spirit of the UN|He was an original member of grenades and much ammunition. 
, : decisions on Gaza were communi-| . * | 
A special study group engaged by the Senate Foreign cated to Egypt yesterday by Dr. | 
Relations Committee reported yesterday that most aid pro- Francisco Urrutia, Colombian dele-| ) MeCriICGHS 


grams of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries were |gate to the Untied Nations and a 

—. not military. F 3 | mov present levels foreign aiq member of both the Security i 4 | 
The report comprised a 134- ' Ss, } , 

page bodkiation Soviet foreign aid Costs are easily within the eco-) Council - Dag een — e€ 
S | apability of the U.S.,” it) Middle East Advisory Committee. 


program and was. submitted to,"0mIe ¢ | : 
‘reported. ‘Dr. Urrutia urged Egypt to give 


the Senae Foreign Relations Com-}!*t | 
The study group said the U.S. ‘the UN a reasonable period to By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


mittee by the Council. for Eco-| ee eee ee, 
nomic and Industry Research, Inc.| 1 Progra vase areer as thet Work out the Gaza problem, and] The Un-American Activities committee's probe of left- 


The Washj aq the socialist bloc program and that! ps Ref oe eck ee 
ue Wosplagpon Resreven Sem had’) ain 1955, U.S. aid alone exceeded 'to take no “precipitate action in’ wing publications took an unexpeeted turn yesterday when 


been hired by the Senate C it- é 
eager ang -< baer <sectmmme a 8 ‘by far the total of bloc exports! regard to the Gaza strip. la witness, asked about his knowledge of Hungarian refugees 


tee for the Investigation. > -! : | 
It said, “The U.S. should in-|!or all purposes. | “We have recognized the rights! here, said some had come to his Comceusike. eb 66 sero hs 


crease its efforts to encourage mul-| The socialist countries rely more | to the administration of ‘Gaza paper “and told me they would got scared and left... . He didn’t 


tilateral trade and payments in or-; heavily on loans than the U.S.| ‘stice, eat potatoes. and bread if the partici scing?” 
der to reduce the Socialist bloc’s| does, so “there is little or no cost, |™ mated’ +0 Egypt by the yang could go back.” : mete the asaing: 
re : tal dic! Seem epper *lagreement (of 1949), but consider! . ‘Apparently the Workers Coun- 
opportunities to exploit special dif-' therefore, in its asistance pro | The witness, Alex Rosner, 150i cils must have.” Rosne lied, 
feulties.” gram,” the report showed. ithe time has not yet come for the S0th St. identifed himeslf as ie o lp he . i Lb 
With the expansion of Soviet; The socialist nations also rely| Egyptiian authorities to resume! , “Ainoty wigs ese comet = at's = go — 
economic activity, he report said, more heavily on developing speci-| their responsibilties in the area, | and mil ig of the Hungarian ed M a lj ae re Ne. 
“it is now more important to fic industrial projects and have “no! he cabled Egyptian Foreign Min-) Word”. \ net esse: aa ge Guat f te of 
streamline U.S. administration ar-| elaborate administrative bodies in ister Mahmoud Fawzi. cy tt od wean tate 1. the Chet ? Hotel ee Sin : "d 
rangements and procedures and to recipient countries; there is no; Egypt already has. appointed a He told Rep. Morgan M. Mou gh — ns otel, <3 Street an 
achieve more flexibility.” counterpart of the U.S. operating | civilian administrator for the strip | Get (D-Mo), who had asked if esi eT ) ete id h 
The group especially recom-!| missions or military missions,’ the Aut it still is in the hands of the | Knew of any organizahion of rome His story » sae Sant, was tbat 
mended that administration and study group found. U.N. Emergency Force. Israel has:Tefugees, that he didn't, but 9 ener — > 
financing of military aid should be, The report said the socialist) hinted it-will take action if Egyp- proceeded to tell how some ref- “seg and ‘went to Budapest, 
separated from economic aid. | countries have paid special atten-! tian troops get back into Gaza. ugeeés visiting the paper Se to Vienna, trying to find him. 
The research organization did! tion to economic and technical aid| [sraeli. ambassador Abba Eban' Wat “an awful hard time” they T ea he found one name similar 
not recommend any reduction in for the “less developed countries! planned to confer with Hammarsk-| WETe experiencing to get back. ne he U s, af a man who had — 
U.S. aid spending. ‘of Asia and the Middle East.”. jold after having told the State| Offering to tell names and ad-| to b a : : He p —, my" th ” 
1a | : Department Israel was morally ob-' dresses, he said one refugee eon ing in Cam ieee tes eat a the 


| ligated to stop | t from resum-| Nemeth “claimed he was bein 
REPUBLIC STEEL CLOSES 4 SscisieeSo rn set Sool Se Seger 
. enon | “He tried to go back,” Rosner 


‘Gaza strip. 
Rosner said, “I tried to convince 


| . } | Hammarskjold sent a lawyer ‘to 
CLEVELAND AREA FURNACES oi: S080%i to's snags cma Ba all 
| |questions on the position of the’ America was a nice country, that) + \ction engineer, 47 opel ‘old. 
The Republic Steel Corp. closed} A large part of this indicated mt z ga sae te a : — lonesome too when I came jy, was told to dye his hair to get 
“ese . its 16 furnaces in the Cleve-| crease is not real, reflecting Price tine cai po Fed < Cea orn tid h he left?” R hs job in industry. He was disillusion- 
and area and laid off about 250 increases for the year, especialy in|tached to Hammarskjold’s staff. A!_., ly € ked. say € os ed and disgusted and wanted to go 
workers, the company snnowneed stel and metal products. The totl|seokesman for Hammarsijold sad| Sys, 4" sing he partic |?" ocageee who come to the H 
ns ran eS 4 ee ee a ge 3 oy en ys 6374 today, “Under present plans the nated as part of the Workers Coun- ‘esidiaen! nis aga ep 4 ia 
back trend now 8 othe Sie fairl ‘billion’ pirat — cnn ee pee si secretary-general will leave New cil, and since Nov. 4,” Rosner said, wanted to eek ca nom d mE 
widespread and causing onnitlions on York Saturday for Cairo. it is! presumably alluding to the return plained the ot the “ran : und” 
of steel to~slip to 92 percent of! gx. ® stated that the plan is subject to of the Soviet troops to Budapest,|and asked him to go with them 
rated capacity. § Star ee “he got scared because he was a to the World Couneil of Churches. } 
Se me wen, uj SUSOINEL sols oS Walae Gaed|" te Meena 
he economy were reveled Yeste|(Contined from Page 1) (CP Lemelimg im i. commited any criminal Hungarian, Word rccved und 
a rs ener. tnd reader $7; Phila $5; Eppedliag Stat to Austria.” controlled by the Communist 
monthly figures on housing starts, | Bklyn $10: KM Oe Se $5 Min. re @e Here Rep Moulder presiding party Asked if he were a Co 
. . - M, . - : . > . m- 
tal ao ag snenoees 3 Soest ince polis $5; Calwell $3; PRN $2; Of Kerala we the oe ces ee munist, he said, “I know there are 
- five years to an annual rate be-phee C. via a aes oe on NEW DELHI.— The Commu- (Rot Ohio) os ec “Smee ghoncs 224 cnend haa atid ates 
of stints: for F en eck er ews East Side $1; New ate. nist Party is steadily increasing its| and one was overheard asking if the be a member of that organiza- 
ed about 62,000, fas niseualt cS $6. Bklyn rea ah $2; Jamaica, LI lead ‘in the elections in the South- Workers Council wasn t a Commu-|tion—” 
77,000 private starts in the same! $5; Schenectady $1; Village. Club|ern India State of Kerala. The stag is b a .. Scherer interrupted saying 
month last year. $55 Balto, Md $10; Sam, Bklyn $3; |position last night was: Commu-| ;¢ hin saheien Mesa seine aan Rasscenaey 3-7 haga ns vane. 
ty gascll ec eat expendi vi "$16 Sam, Bronx, $5; Bl, New nists 27, Congress 20, Praja So-| was a Communist. ester said it|he understood it that sia ‘Get he 
tures for expansion and new ' cialists 8 and Independents 2.| wasn’t just one, he had talked to knew people “were. dra gge: 
equipment would provide a strong] New Bedford, Mass $1; Profes-|There are 126 seats. some others and would give their! through courts,” .and lest  liveli- 
— stimulus to the economy;sional group in Queens $350;| Of 1,313 State Assembly seats(names, but that he hadn't asked if|hoods and he didn’t want to be 
o overcome declines in some fields; Marcy Avenue, Bklyn $13; Ten-jin 13 states for which results were|they were Communists. But the'in that spot . 
were discouraged yesterday, when|ants. on, declared, the position was: Con-| Workers Councils, wasn’t it Com- oP ang then asked if he were 
a ego, 89 survey showed com-| gress 923, Communists and allies,} munist? Scherer asked iciously. un | i ii ; 
ee = , ~ — only at bee kK $23.50; $2; New-|64, Praja Socialists 78, Socialists} Rosner explained the Workers’ agai | 
Per age = st year, com-sark reader $10; Artist $4; Molly|27, Jan Sangh 22, other ~arties 90,fCouncils were in charge of fac-|swer. 
pared with a percent hike last $5; Mildred $3; Max $2; Independents 109. There are, in} tories, as he understood it. Scherer] ness 
year over 1955. SWG $5. all, 3,012 seats. - ‘continued: “And when these anti- 
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Page 2 —Daliz Worker, New York, 


JAKARTA, March 14.—Presi-; In a radio broadcast, Sukarno 
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Hoffa Says 


Fight Bribery Charge 


WASHINGTON, March 


James R. Hoffa replied to Government bribery charges today | 
with the declaration that he is innocent “of any wrong-doing.” 


“I will fight this case until I am 
cleared,” he said. 


Hoffa spoke with reporters a 
few hours after the government ac- 
cused him of bribing his way into 
the secret files of the Senate Rack- 
ets Committee. He was freed in 


$25,000 bail. 

A hearing is scheduled in Fed- 
eral Court here March 28. Hoffa 
said in his statement to reporters 


after conferring with his lawyer: 


_ “I am not guilty of any wrong- 3 
doing and will so plead in court. ‘;. 


“I will fight this case until I am 
cleared. 


“I have been in the labor move- oe 


ment all my life and have had to 
fight labor’s battles on the picket 
lines and in the courts against the 
forces opposed to trade unionism.” 
FBI agents arrested. Hoffa at a 

‘swank hotel shortly before mid- 
_ night after working with the Senate 
committee for a month to lay a 
trap baited with specially prepared 
committee documents. 

- The FBI said it found the docu- 
mentary “bait” in his ession. 
The agency also arrested a former 
Congressional Committee counsel, 
Hyman I. Fischbach in Coral 
Gables, Fla., and Hoffa’s secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fred Dobrescu, in De- 
troit: It charged Fischbach with 
bribery and held Mrs. Dobrescu as 
a material witness. 
_ The charge is that Hoffa offered 
New York attorney John Cye 
Cheasty $18,000 to get a job. with 
the rackets committee and. steal 
documents from its files on the in- 
vestigation of the teamsters union. 
Cheasty, a former secret service, 
agent and naval hero, worked with) 
the FBI and the committee to.get: 
evidence against Hoffa. 

The FBI said Hoffa gave. 

Cheasty two payments, one for, 
$1,000 and another for $2,006. 


; 


_ Chairman John L. McClellan’ 


I“covered .. . many telephone con-| benefits as well as hourly money; 


He Will mg 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


14— Teamsters vice-president 


their third national legislative 


the verge of a legis 
in the Sheraton Hall of the Park 
Sheraton Hotel, the delegates have| 
conducted a mass lobby of labor 
and_ social legislation. Foremost. 
among the measures for which 
passage was urged were: 

* Amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act to permit union cer- 
tification without an_ eleotion; 
defining employer association as 
“employer” to permit group bar-| 
gaining, and removal of ban on| 
joint employer-employee _ trust! 
funds for apprenticeship training. 
(D-Ark) of Senate Rackets Com-!| © Improving prevailing wage 
mittee said today that the FBI|legislation to include all fringe 


versations’ relating to the incident, wages. 
as well as a meeting between Hoffa! Secretary of Labor James P. 
and a committee staff member—ob- Mitchell made a surprise visit to 
viously Cheasty—in the Iupont the conference today to announce 
Circle area of Washington last that Presiednt Eisenhower had 
night. ‘written a letter to the Speaker of 
Sen. Karl Mundt (R-SD) inter-|the House and to the President of 
rupted to comment that the FBI the Senate urging action on the 
did not resort to illegal wire-taps. | Taft-Hartley amendments. The 
McClellan agreed that “the FBI amendments represent a com- 
heard one end of the conversa-| promise arrived at by a commit- 


ih ee ee tee representing labor, govern- 
ay’s committee hearing,’ ee 

district attorney William M. Lang-;"* and rst a 
ley of Portland, Ore., invoked the’ A note of rancor soun at the 
Fifth Amendment and refused to concluding half hour of the con- 
say when he first met racketeer ference, when the delegates heard 


James. B. Elkins. Langley invoked, report on merger progress in 


the amendment ten times in the',, . . | 
first ten minutes of his testimony. their industry from Peter Schoen- 


Elkins. has testitied that he con-)™@nn, president of the Plumbers’ 
spired with Langley, Teamster Union. 
Union offiicals and Seattle rack-| Schoenmann detailed the gap 
eteers to control Portland’s vice and | existing between. the Building 


| 
; 


i 
' 


= 


HEAR AFL-CIO PLEA 10 should be divided. At present the 
behind-the-scenes le be 


(Daily Worker Washingten Bareau) 
WASHINGTON, March 14. —} 
Almost every U.S. industry has con- 
tributed to the country’s “de-' 
pressed areas” and to the pools of 
unemployed workers Pat Green- 
house, AFL-CIO United Auto 
Workers vice-president, told a Sen-! 
ate subcommittee- today. Great- 


Secialists and 
Commeurist in 


Chieago Forum 


| 


{house spoke in support of S. 964, 


pe. Trades Department = and CIO. 
unions on how the jurisdictions 


wrang . 
tween the two groups is being 
handed by a committee which in- 
cludes Sehoenmann, M. A. Hut- 
cheson, of the Carpenters and 


a bill aimed at giving government. J. H. Lyons, all oppointed by 


aid in redevelopment of depressed arr a” CIO = president George 
areas. | 


Delegate Briedenbacher, resi- 

“We have had distressed areas, dent myo Ohio Building Trades’ 
both farm and city, for many Council, followed | Schoenman 
years, Greathouse declared. “¥et with a denunciation. of attempts 


for a long time there seemed to be to reach a jurisdictional agree-' 


| 


lative victory.” Since Monday, when the 
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Victory in Congress 


WASHINGTON, March 14—The nation’s organized building trades workers closed 


conference here today with the firm belief that “we are on 
7,500-man conference opened 


a 


FIRE IN HARLEM SLUM AREA 
RAGES IN 13 BUILDINGS 


A five-alarm fire raged through at least 13 tenement buildings 
yesterday in a partly-occupied Harlem slum area being cleared for 
a housing project. 

All occupants of the condemned buildings on three parallel 
— were led to safety, Fire Commissioner Edward Cavanagh 
said. 

The fire was touched off by a demolition worker’s acetylene 
torch in the basement of an unoccupied small business building on 
the north side of 132 Street between Amsterdam Avenue and Old 
Broadway. 

Flames roared through the stripped building. Within minutes 
it collapsed, tossing blazing timbers and debris to ignite buildings 
~. the other side of the street, on either side and behind it in 133 

treet. : 


Marine Beaten After ; 


Testifying, He Says 


PARRIS ISLAND, S.C., March 14—A private whose 
charges of mistreatment by drill instructors touched off an 


‘investigation at this Marine Corps recruit depot charged 


today he was assaulted last night, 
by a first lieutenant. iweek of allegedly laving his hands 
Pvt. David L. Porter, 18, of on a recruit, and was ordered re- 
Hartfort, Vt, said he was pum-'duced to private, confined for 
meled in a barracks squad bay in three months and fined $120. 
the first recruit training battalion.' However, Col. Socar Peatross, the 
The Marine Corps identified the battalion commander, yesterday 
officer involved as Lt. Wiliam D. reduced the confinement to 3vV 
Conroy, 26, of Queens, New York, | days. 
and ordered a full investigation.| As a result of the investigation 


| Conroy had been suspended since touched off by Porter, three other 


> gee 
nt se cate i a ’ drill instructors not directly con- 


Cpl. William Walsh of Lynd- nected with Porter were court- 


hurst, N. J., one of Porter's drill martialed. Two were convicted 


instructors, was convicted last'and one was found innocent. 


-_ 


House Progress ‘Slow’ 
On Civil Rights Bill 


(Daily Worker Washington Burean) 
WASHINGTON, March 14—Progress on civil rights leg- 


islation in the House Judiciary Committee was said to be 
“slow” today, as the committee got special consent to hold an 


-_<——----— 


a feeling that the places were too! ment with CIO building trades afternoon session while the House “i 
few and too isolated to bother unions. is in session. =a the bill — the can 
oo | “We will either control build-) yi; was the third successive day, Senate Jue: ee on 


| 
The same “maj ” classi-|ing construction work,” Breiden- : , over the hurdles sure to be placed 
. jor areas’ classi-| ing | ‘of committee sessions in which noi 


fied as distressed in 1956, Great- bach declared, “or there will be a 


| house said, remained in a similar rebellion in the Building Trades 


CHICAGO. March 13.—Spokes- status in 1957. He cited layoffs} Department.” | 


man for the Communist Party, the, 


Socialist Party and the Independ-|the Detroit area alone, and de- and even those of Meany—‘high- 
ent Socialist League will partici- clared that even the so-called pros-| Way robbery, 


amounting to tens of thousands in| 


He termed the CIO proposals—' 
adding that he 


pate in a forum here March 27, at,perous airplane industry, because would fight the merger proposals. 


8 p.m. on “The Relationship. of of switches to guided missels and, from hell to breakfast 
‘technological 


Socialism and Democracy.” | 
The sponsors will be Max Weiss, 
of the Communist Party; Mulford’ 
Sibley, of the Socialist Party, and 
Max Schachtman, of the Inde- 
pendent Socialist League. 

Sibley is Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The symposium will take place in 
Mandel Hall of the University of | 
Chicago under the chairmanship 
of Lawrence Scott, Peace: Educa- 
tion Director, Chicago Office, 
‘American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. Sponsoring campus organza- 
tions are the Socialist Club and; 
the Young Socialist League. | 


™ |support would P 
lmoney for workers, loans for re-,actions in Hungary, and Hu 
|\developing the areas and a re- ian exiles in continuing their ed: 


. 


: - 


forced to become “wanderers look-| 
ing for work.” Factor making for 


improvements, 
contributing its share of 
ployed and distress pockets. 
He pleaded for 
funds to help workers remain 
where they are instead of being 


distressed areas, he said. include: 
Movement of industry from town 
to town. 
Unemployed workers moving 
from areas of unemployment to 
their former home towns. 


Industrial obsolescence and ero- 


sion, as in some of the older in- 


dustrial towns formerly supported ernment c* imre Nagy, announced| © 
yesterday the formation of the Na- 


by steel, mining and textile indus- 
tries. 


tressed areas is increasing. 


The bil which Greathouse, 


Government | 


is if 
unem-, ships. : | 
‘ing speech, in which words were 
| 


| 


! 
; 


He said the number of these dis-| g 


. . even’ 
I have to severe old friend- 
Breidenbach’s free swing-, 


used that don’t fit public prints, 
dly applauded. ; 


was roun 

It was an implied criticism o 
Schoenmann, whose report. ex- 
pressed some optimism that the 
present impasse might soon be 
overcome. 


Hungarian Emigres 


Form New Group 


Miss Anna Kethly, Hungarian 
Minister of State in the brief gov- 


tional Representation of Free Hun- 


ary. 
The group, of which Miss Kethly 
is chairman, will attempt to get the. 


speaking for his union as well as; western world to refuse recogni- 


in the agricultural machine centers,|gary, insure implementation of 


training program, 


rovide subsistence! UN resolutions condemning Soviet 


ungar- 


‘that there is at present no sched- 


for a number of city governments tion to the government of Hun- 


ld b hed in its way by the committee chair- 
er ee sola ig ees man, Sen. James O. Eastland. 

porting out the bill introduced by, 
Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY). 


| ._, = d i 
The delays are said by judiciary Pals Clear 


committee chairman Rep. Emanuel. 


Celler’s office to be caused by pres- J it | 4 
sure from southern members i 0 i asper 


weaken the bill by amendments.) 
So far the amendments are said to' John Kasper has patched up 


have been defeated. his rift with Florida segregationists 
Some of the se 5H ae plans to open his next white 
rene ste. prs right : com.|sUPremacy campaign in Nashville, 


mission that the bill calls for, and 1m. 
others would take away powers! Kasper, 27, was denounced by 


the bill grant to the Attarney Gen- his top followers as a “turncoat 
eral in prosecuting violations of vot- segregationist” after “admitting 
ing rights. | ito a Florida legislative committee 
Calls to members of the Senate that he once danced with Negro 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- girls in New York. But Ku K ux 
tutional Rights, which clesed hear-| Klan leader Bill, Hendrix, who in- 
ing on March 5 on the counterpart! vited Kas to Florida, said Kas- 
f the Keating measure, revealed “cclearing” himself in a conference 
uled date for final subcommittee also is “ 


ip aie ‘said he Is 
action. again” with Fred Hockett, his fie 
Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D-' mer “right hand man” at Clinton, 
Mo), chairman ‘of the subcommit-! T enn., who had appeared before 
tee, had said earlier on the 
of the Senate that he would call 
his group together in a few days. 
That was a week ago. - | 


nounce as a “turncoat.” 
The Florida legislative commit- 

|tee, which ended its investigation 

The March 5 date was consider-| yesterday, stood by its decision 


iucation. 


ed when it was set as being late,/that Kasper was a “prof 
but acceptable, to give time enough agitator.” 


floor the committee this week to de- 


: 
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Classes and 


_ Consciousness 


’ 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

On March 7, Erik Bert re- 
viewed a book about Veblen 
by Bernard Rosenberg. Among 
other things, he quoted Marx 
on the French peasantry. He 
pointed out that Marx “offered 
a three - dimensional view of 
what constitutes a class.” 


If one reads the passage as 
quoted from The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(Selected Works, vol. 2, p.415), 
it is quite clear that Marx uses 
the word “class” in two senses. 

The first sense is the objec- 
tive description of a_ relation- 
ship to the means of production. 
This is what Marxists have al- 
ways considered to determine 
the character of a “class.” 

The: second sense involves ad- 
ding -to the objective the sub- 
jective. The sulljective has cus- 
tomarily been referred to as 
“class consicousness.— 


Mr. Bert’s presentation would 
have been more enlightening, it 
seems to me, had he made the 
distinction explicit. 

Further, it is worth noting 
that in material later than this 
document Marxists have gener- 
ally used the word “class” on- 


ly in the narrower sense, the. 


sense confined to objective con- 
ditions. The third dimension 
has been expressed by using 
the phrase “class consciousness.” 


Whether or not a class and 
its consciousness are “separable” 
seems to me an unreal issue. 
Dialecticians will have no trou- 
ble understanding. that they 
both are separable and: are not 
separable, depending upon the 
conditions and aspects examin- 
ed. Those interested will find 
it profitable to read Mao's “On 
Contradiction.” 


—STANLEY ARCHER 


® a © 


.A Debating 


Society? 
I-ditor, Daily Worker: 

It seems to me that Hank, in 
his- Jetter which appeared on 
March 12, put his finger on the 
heart of the dangers inherent in 
some of the revisions of party 
structure when he poses the 
question: “But what is very much 
at issue now, or in any future 
unified socialist party, is whe- 
ther there is room for differ- 
ences of view, even on interpre- 
tation of basie Marxist princi- 
ples. . .” 

T dont think we have vet de- 
cided what kind of party we 
want and need. J] don’t think 
there is clarity,.as yet, on whe- 
ther there is need for a Commu- 
nist vanguard. I don’t think we 
have as yet determined the role 
of our party of “scientific social- 
ism: 

I say that because I believe 
that when such questions have 
been clarified we won't. have an 
apparently honest and _ soul- 


IS FREEDOM WEEK ACADEMIC? . ... 


SOME PEOPLE are accus- 
ing the five presidents of .our city 
colleges of interfering with. Aca- 
‘demic Free- : 
dom Week 
just because 
they wont 


Tet their stu- 


dents _ invite 
our editor to 
address them. 
This is a 
mean and 
tty way of 
ooking at 
things. We | 
have here, in my opinion, not 
a case of five college presidents 
interfering with Academic Free- 
dom week but of Academic 
Freedom Week interfering with 


five college’ presidents. 


PEAK Yo 


searching writer like Hank say- 
ing with regard to the 1946 ex- 
pulsion of Browder, “But at is- 
sue is not whether Browder's 
theories revised some aspects of 
Marxism, Nor is it even at issue 
to discuss whether, having ‘re- 
vised’ Marxism, he was right or 
wrong from the viewpoint of 
revolutionary, scientific sociali- 
sm. 


This is the. issue! Shall we 
become a debating society and a 
shelter for all kinds of “social- 
ist” views? Or shall we be a 
party capable of democratically 
hammering out what we con- 
ceive to be a correct line and 
program of action dedicated to 
the best interests (as we see and 
understand those interests) of 
the workingclass, the Negro 
people and the. farmers of 
America — -and then measuring 
our own members against that 
line and their;fulfillment of it? 


I am all for the earliest pos- 
sible formation of a coalition of 
Socialist organizations — within 
which the CP would retain its 
own organizational identity 
while joining in whatever com- 
mon program can be agreed up- 
on. 

I am opposed to that concept 
whieh would have the CP itself 
dissolve into such an organiza- 
tion by welcoming and keeping 
within its ranks all shades of 
views simply because they are 
anti - capitalist. This is not 
enough of a bond to assure the 
needed program of action and 
leadership. 

Browder placed more faith in 
the “progressivism” of American 
capitalism than he did in the 
CP and other forces for soecial- 
ism——and we are well rid of 
him. Others, from time to time, 
have embraced ideas which also 
would have misled workers in 
their struggles. 
cepted the will of the majority 
(right or wrong) after conven- 
tion discussions. Others couldn't 
accept such decisions—and they 
too are gone. 

It is true that we have some- 
times been to hasty in ridding 
ourselves of. dissidents.- But I 
still believe there is a time for 
discussion, a time for a _ vote, 
and a time for action. How long 
should we carry those who do 
nothing but sit back and criti- 


%? 


‘cize while claiming they are “for 


socialism? —P.D.N 
* o ? 
“Dictatorship of 
The Proletariat” 
BUFFALO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Someone suggested that a cor- 
ner in the paper should be de- 
voted - to. discussing Socialist 
ideas in plain language that any 
worker or Party member could 
understand. I heartily endorse 
this idea and would like to start 
it off with some comments on 
the “Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat." Everyone shies away 
from this term. The intellectual 


This council of presidents is 
a highly conscientious group, so 


far as I can see.. Back in May 
of 1950, they tell us, they got 
together to discuss the same 
kind of problem. facing them 
now and they worked out a 
common policy. This was to 
“refuse the courtesy of the cam- 
puses to persons under indict- 
ment for any reason, or await- 
ing appeal from a conviction.” 
This seemed to these good 
souls a sound policy that would 
be good for a Jong, long time, 
thereby enabling them to turn 
their attention to other worth- 
while projects. : - 
~ But should the Collegiate..“5’ 
be made to suffer just .because 
they neglected to include the 


Some ac- 


‘PIECE 


shudders. To the worker it is 
genuinely distasteful, because 


‘who wants to have, or to be, a 


dictator. This ~rans counter to 
every good American ™ instinct: 
Yet I think if we translated this 
term into ordinary language, we 
would get a very different re- 
sponse. 

The term refers to the State, 
the government. It means sim- 
ply control of the government 

y the workers. Everyone agrees 
that today we have control of 
the government by big business. 
Walter Reuther referred to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's first cabinet 
as nine millionaires and a 
plumber (Sec’y of Labor Martin 
P. Durkin, head of the plumb- 
ers union). Sec’y Durkin resigned 
in — because Eisenhower 
refused even to pretend to ful- 
fill his campaign pledge to 
amend Taft-Hartley. That left a 
complete set-up of millionaries. 

Dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat means by contrast contro] of 
the government by the workers. 
Such a government would have 
on its cabinet Meany, Reuther, 
Hayes, Roy Wilkins, etc. prob- 
ably a scientist, a historian, at 
least two women. Their concern 
would be not to give out huge 
contracts to Mr. Wilson of Gen- 
eral Motors, but to raise the 
workers wages and give them 
decent health insurance etc. If 
Mr. Wilson saaid: “OK boys, if 
I cant make my 25 percent pro- 
fit, I won't play. Ill close my 
plants,” the workers would re- 
member that these plants were 
largely built with the withhold- 
ing taxes of workers. They'd 
just repossess them—nationalize 
the plants. Would they shoot 
poor Mr. Wilson? Why should 
they? He could go play golf on 
a coral island, or hunt with his 
favorite bird dogs in a _ nice 
Southern swamp. Or eontinue 
to run the plants. 


What would Congress be like 
if the workers controlled the 
government? (As _ their large 
number of votes give then a 
right to do). Dixiecrats? Retired. 
Fewer lawyers, more workers, 
more farmers, more women, 
more Negroes. And we could 
get rid of this bastard commit- 
tee system born of the desire to 
place property above . people 
and grab while the grabbing’s 
good. Congress is the only -set- 
up in the country that can raise 
its own wages simply by voting 
to do so. On March 2, 1955, 
by voice vote, they gave them- 
selves a 50 percent increase 
from $15,000 to $22,500 (plus 
expenses). ine did not have to 
go out on strike to get it eith- 
er. If workers controlled the 
government they too could vote 
themselves an increase and a 
30-hour week besides. Does it 
sound so hard to take? Should 
big business contro] the govern- 
ment—or should we have control 


of the government by the work- 
ers?—A.S.T. 


words “or aeving served a 
prison sentence under the Smith 
Act.” Should they be held up 
to ridicule and scorn because 
they have now had to amend 
their. 1950 Magna Carta seven 
years later in the middle of a 
Tuesday afternoon in the middle 
of Academic Freedom, Week? 
After all, wasn’t it entirely 
reasonable back in 1950 to be- 
believe that if John Gates and 
others, then under indictment 
or awaiting appeals, finally went 
to prison, they would never 
come out? dy 
Wasn't it reasonable to be- 


lieve back in the hey-day of Joe 


McCarthy that by the time 1957 - 


rolled. around Academic Free- 
dom Week would have been re- 


The Oth 


DET ROIT.—While General 
Motors gets headlines on its claim 
that the last three months of 1956 
brought hourly earnings to a rec- 


ord of $2.65 an hour for its em- 

loyes, nothing is said, that in the 
First quarter of 1957, thousands of 
workers are idle, or are on short 
work weeks. 

All General Motors makes of 
cars, except the Cadillac and Ponti- 
ao are showing a 2,000 drop in 
weekly output since Jan. 1 of this 
year compared with Jan. 1 of 1956. 


In most GM assembly plants the 
“forgotten man,” the worker with 
no seniority, better known as the 
probationary worker, has long since 
been laid off. 

This helps to swell Michigan's 
unemployment figure which now 
stands at 162,000, with 89,000 in 
Detroit as of Jan. 15. Undoubtedly 
the figures are much higher now. 
They are compiled by the Michi- 
gan Unemployment Compensation 
Security Commission. 

“Booming production” was how 
the newspapers describe GM's re- 
port on earnings for the last quart- 
er of 1956. But as new car stock 
piles reached 620,000 as of Feb. 1, 
many wanted to know where was 


‘Boom Prosperity’ 


the “booming production?” By 
March 1, stockpiles may reach 800,- 
000 and keep climbing, 


How the “big wags’ came about. 


is that GM was pushing out its 
1957 model the last three months 
of 1956 and were working over- 
time, working 6-7 days. But when 
GM got the showrooms filled and 
the dealers’ lots loaded, the first 
cream skimmed off the 1957 mar- 
ket, they mercilessly laid off right 
and left, cut production an esti- 
mated 20 percent, reduced the work 
week in many of its plants to five 
and four days. 

But to tell that story would “be 
bad for business” and puncture the 
Eisenhower “prosperity” bubble, 


say the subsidized press. Repeated. 


efforts of the UAW to get an in- 
vestigation of wages, profits, 
profiteering, raised car _ prices, 
scheduling of production in auto, 
through an order of President Eis- 
enhower have met with a “No” 
answer. Such an_ investigation 
would reveal monopoly control on 
a giant scale, that today crushes 
the “independents,” that treats 
workers, their security, livelihood 
like pawns to be hired, fired, speed- 
ed up, at big business’ will. 


. es oe ee ee 


DETROIT. — Gus Scholle, state 
‘CIO president told a East Side 
‘meeting on unemployment that it 
‘made no sense to put billions into 
‘keeping up a war machine for po- 
hones destruction of human be- 
ings in another part of the world. 

Scholle said, the same forces who 


spend billions to keep up a war 
machine, refuse to spare a few dol- 
lars to save human beings and give 
'a decent living standard to chil- 
‘dren on the East Side of Detroit. 

The rally was called as De- 
troits unemployment was pegged 
at 100,000. The rally demanded a 
Congressional probe and decided 
to set up a permanent organization 
to tackle unemployment and de- 
pressed. small business. 


“Ghost” town conditions exist on 
ithe East Side with empty factories, 
abandoned stores, “dead” church 
‘buildings and schools. Two Catho- 


are practically dead reported a 
Catholic priest at the meeting. 


Alfred G. Guimond, secretary of 
the Jefferson Avenue businessman's 
association said unemployment of 
which there is about 67,000 on the 
East Side of Detroit has caused 
about 40 stores vacant on Jefferson 
East of St. Jean. 


Other speakers like Russell 
Leach, president of UAW Local 


placed by National Turnip 
Week? 

Finally, wasn't it reasonable 
to believe in 1950 that if by 
chance John Gates ever got out 
of jail and if by chance Aca- 
demic Freedom Week persisted, 
there would be no chance of any 
student or faculty member ever 
wanting to issue a speaking invi- 
tation to the likes of John Gates? 

. 


I AM NOT one to make 
threats. But I feel it neces- 
sary to issue a warning to Aca- 
demic Freedom W not to 
over-step the mark. — ) 

There is nothing in the by 
laws of any city college that 
says a week has to last seven 
days. If Academic Freedom 


lic parishes, St. Rose and St. Philip 


Billions for War Machine 
None for Human Rights 


155, told how dozens of plants have 
moved out of the East Side to new 
locations. Of the 75 shops, tool and 
die he does business with, Leach 
said 50 percent are buying prop- 
erty to move to Mecomb County. 


Some proposals were favored by 
the speakers. Require employers to 
list their job openings with the 
Michigan Uunemployment Service 


so that those looking for work will 


know what is available and where, 
without fruitless searching; amend 
the tax laws to give small business 
a break; amend the FEPC to pro- 
hibit discrimination against the 
over 40 age group in hiring; reduce 
the age limit for social security to 
60 years of age. 

A slew of politicians swarmed 
around the meeting dishing out 
promises but little else to aid the 
desperate plight of 67,000 unem- 


ployed East Siders. 
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By ALAN MAX 


Week becomes too disruptive of 
college life—or college president 
life—it may wake up some bright 
morning to find itself reduced 
to a single day or even to two 
minutes of bowed-head silence. 
There is even the possibility 
—again I am making no threats— 
that if Academic Freedom Week 
insists on hearing people who 
have served prison terms under 
the Smith Act, Academic Free- 
dom ‘Week itself could be in- 
dicted. | 
After all, if it was fair to im- 


: prison John Gates in the first” 


place for: making a speech, it 
‘would be only fair to imprison 
‘Academic Freedom ‘W for 
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DR. GALLAGHER’S GHOST 

DR. BUELL G. GALLAGHER, president of CCNY, 
is quoted as explaining, to a mightily unconvinced student 
body, that John Gates could not speak to them because a 
Smith Act conviction was “closely approaching treason.” 

We might say that Dr. Gallagher was closely ap- 
proaching honesty—but we won't. For he must know that 
the most wretched and venal-men in America have tarred 
even the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and an entire Demo- — 
cratie Party with the “treason” brush—wéth not unsimilar 
motives and with as little justification. 

We are indebted to the New York Post for digging 
up Gallagher’s brave words in his inaugural address of 
1953: 

“If educators are to be true to their heritage, they 
must, with Thomas Jefferson be opposed to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of men to ‘think otherwise, to dis- 
sent, and to quarrel with one another in the search for 
better answers to better questions. No participant in the 
educational process should be permitted to retreat into 
some coward’s castle of dogmatism, claiming immunity. 
And no matter what immunity is claimed, none from out- 
side the college or unigersity can be permitted to level 
false accusations of subversion against the process of free 
inquiry. , 

We salute the ghost of Dr. Gallagher courage. But 
we honor in the first place his students, who seek to live, 
and: not merely to recite, the creed he has forgotten. 


——a_ ~*~! 


We sense great stirrings among students. We do not 
claim any great surge toward socialism, although there is 
certainly a heightened interest in what Communists have 
to say. Rather there is taking shape a powerful insistence 
among the people, and young people primarily, to assert 
their right to listen, unfettered by the dictates of frightened _ 
men. : | 

This is a mighty force. And we commend to those | 
among us who see only similar stirrings when they occur | 
in foreign lands, some close attention to this significant and 
healthy American phenomenon. 


DON’T BE DIVERTED! 


THE HEARINGS of the Senate racket-hunters have 
subsided to a monotonous routine. As Sen. Pat McNam- 
ara, one of the committee’s members remarked, they have 
not produced very much in substance, yet. The story is 


’ 
| 


; 
' 


| 
: 
| 
| 


nevertheless blazing out in the press with ever greater prom- || 


inence. 3 
One day it is Dave Beck's return from Europe that 
peps up the story. The next was a Beck news iffterview. 


The following day it was the arrest of Teamsters vice- 


president Jimmie Hoffa on charges he planted (or thought 
he planted) an agent in the Senate’s committee staff. 
Regardless of the substance and consequent proposals 


for anti-labor legislation that may come out of the hear- 
ings, one thing they have accomplished: they have to some 
extent already diverted much public and union attention 
from the constructive legislative objectives of labor in the | 
current Congress and state legislatures. 

It will take a greater effort to mobilize organized 
grass-roots sentiment and pressure on the lawmakers for 
such measures as those designed to widen minimum wage | 
coverage; civil rights legislation; needed revision of the 
Faft-Hartley Law, and expanded housing, school, hospital 
and like: needed construction. And the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers finds the atmosphere just suitable 
for its suggestion of drastic cuts in the non-military parts 
of the President's budget. 

The emphasis, therefore, has to be all the greater on 
a campaign to arouse and activate the labor movement 
for its legislative program to let the lawmakers know that 
there are other matters of concern to Americans than 
rackets. And spring is almost here. The legislators will 
soon be talking of escaping the Washington heat. 


In the Worker This Weekend 


“He Lived to Tell About Batista’s Torture” 


“Dulles and the Soviet Mideast Proposals,” by Joseph Clark | 
“British and Soviet Unions Exchange Letters on Hungary and Egypt” 
“New Labor Curbs Loom in Supreme Court Decision,” 

by George Morris 
“The Thinking Machines and the Man- Who Thinks,” 

by Jacob Samuelson ; 
“What Kind of Independence Did CP Convention Achiev«.” 

by A. B. Magil - Pa 


| 
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PETER E. TERZICK, an Indi- 
anan and editor of the Carpen- 


‘ter, journal of the Brotherhood 


- 


of Carpenters headquartered in ., F_ 


Indianapolis, says “New Repub- 
licianism and. a $360,000 slush 
fund added up to. a ‘Right-to- 
wreck’ law” in that state. His 
views written for the Machinist, 
Journal of the IAM are featur- 
ed in the latter publication. 


The Machinists are interested 
in the Indiana development for 
a special reason. It was the still 
unsolved shot at a scab in a 


strike near Princeton, which in-_ 


stead wounded the strikebreak- 
ers child, that was used effec- 
tively by the “right-to-workers” 
to gain the slim margin for their 
bill in the legislature. 


“To this day,” writes Terzick, 
“no one knows whether the shot 
was fired by a company stooge, 
a union man or a personal ene- 
my. And we might add that 
anyone who knows American lJa- 
bor history knows that the use 
of provocateurs for precisely the 
objectives achieved by the un- 
ion-busters in Indiana is a time- 


honored tactic. 


GOVERNOR HANDLEY is 
described by Terzick as a 
“prime example of the New Re- 
publicianism which talks like 
Eugene V. Debs: (who was an 
Indianan) but votes like Calvin 
Coolidge.” Handley received 
AFL support on the promise to 
“right-to-work” (open 


shop) legislation. So he con- 


| veniently. announced he wont 


veto or sign the bill but just 
let it become law. 

“Last November,” writes Ter- 
zick, whose union’s head, Mau- 
rice Hutcheson, backed the Re- 
publicans, “Indiana voted over- 


whelmingly for New Republi- - 
| canism, and New Republicanism 


repaid the state by passing the 
‘right-to-work’ measure.” 

He names the “New Republi- 
can’ leaders in the legislature 
who piloted the bill to passage. 


| And he gives the vote lineup to 
prove it. 


Terzick says that just as “New 
Republicanism” was on the rise 


| since 1954, so the state’s “Right- 


—~ 
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What “New Republicanism — 


Did to Indiana 


to-Work” Committee, composed 
of its business leaders, announc- 
ed that year the collection of a 
$360,000 fund to put over the 
bill. 

- 


DECLARING that Indiana’s 
development has raised the 
threat of the same in other in- 
dustrial states, Terzick sounds 
some warnings and gives some 
advice> 

® “Right. to work” laws are 
really decided at the ballot box. 

¢ “Right-to-work” propagan- 
da is “subtle and deceptive.” 
He observes that the mass of lit- 
erature put out “exuded love 
for organized labor” and profes- 
sed to aim to “strengthen” un- 
ions. | 4 

© The state's newspapers were 
100 percent for the “right-to 
work’ bill and went all out for 
it with editorials and cartoons 
and materia] besmirching all Ja- 
bor for the “sins of a. few evil- 
doers” (racketeers) and much on 
“labor czars and bosses.” 


* Within three. hours of the 
time the news broke on_ the 
Princeton shooting, the House 
Labor Committee voted out the 
wreck bill. 

® Educating even trade un- 
ionists on the dangers of the 
bill is a “tremendous job.” And 
for “aH the fine work done by 
labor leaders in Indiana, too 
many rank and file members 
still failed to realize all the im- 
plications.” 

* The impact of New Repub- 
licanism “transcends state 
boundaries.” He cited charges 
Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 


_advice in -this Hoosier’s at 


son threw his entire staff in the 
state into the campaign for the 
wreck law. 

© Employers not inclined for 
the bill were “intimidated” to 
fall in line for it. 3 

Terzick concludes that “the 
time for all unions to start ed- - 
ucating both their own members 
and the general public is right 
now. 

° 


I THINK -there is some sound 


But I wonder how seriously 
they are taking it in general 
AFL-CIO headquarters in Wash- 
ington? Terzick could have ela- 
borated a bit to show how this 
“New Republicanism” concept 
fooled one section of Indiana’s 
labor movement (AFL) and 
sharpened the ‘split. The divi- 
sion continued to the very day 
the “too-late” demonstration of — 
10,000 massed before Indiana 
Court House. 

The- “New Republicanism,” 
personified by the President 
himself annealed to some labor 
leaders. The effect was to take 
the fight. out of labor’s strug- 
gle. The cynical payoff by. Gov- 
ernor Handley should remove 
all illusions in. this Republican- 
ism that “talks like Debs and 
votes like Calvin Coolidge.” 

The AFL-CIO has held some 
conferences in Washington and 
is planning more ‘on the shorter 
workweek, health and welfare, 
automation and other problems. 
What about a representative 
conference of leaders to take up 
the fight on the wreck laws, per- 
haps along the lines and in the - 


me 


spirit Terzick suggests? 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Ee 


East and West— 
Will the Twain Meet? 


WITH EASY access to the 


| horse’s mouth in Washington, 


t0scoe Drummond of. the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune asks: 

“Is any real headway being 
made toward easing the tensions 


| between the Soviet Union and 


the West, and, if not, what are 
the prospects?” : 
After peering into that mouth 
Drummond comes up with this 
finding (March 15): 
_ “There is no evidence that the 
Kremlin is open to productive 
negotiations on a single point. 
“On balance the prospect of 
any useful negotiation with the 
Kremlin is less’ promising today 


| than it has been for a long 
| time.” 


Recently a very authoritive 
spokesman on the other side of 
the world also asked -what the 
prospects -are for easing world 
tensions. His name is Chou En- 
lai. His job—premier and foreign 
minister of the Chinese govern- 
ment. After a lengthy review of 
world affairs on March 6 he con- 
cluded: | 

“The general trend of the 
world situation is toward relaxa- 
tion and progress. The forces of 


peace are constantly growing, 


while the forces of war are be- 
re more and more isolat- 


= ig 

CHOU SAID THIS Jin. the 
very speech which condemned 
the. “new colonialism” of the U. 
S.as he termed the “Eisenhower. 


to accept certain measures 


Chou. The Chinese Communist 
leader did far more than con- 
demn imperialism. He attempt- 
ed, amang other things, to ex- 
plain the contradictory. nature of 
U.S. foreign policy in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere. | 

Americans of the most dissim- 
ilar views would admit that 
there have been inconsistencies 
in that policy. Thus, Dulles pre- 
cpitated the Mid-East crisis 
when he reneged on his Aswan 
High dam pledge. This was a 
calculated’ move to precipitate 
crisis, and the secretary fore- 
saw the possibility that Egypt 
would nationalize the Suez Ca- 
nal as a result, according to C. 
D. Jackson, former Eisenhower 
aide and Time-Life editor. But 
then Dulles joined Shepilov in 
opposing the invasion of Egypt. 
Chou probed into this inconsist- 
ency and suggested: 

“When international tension 
has reached a certain pitch and 
when stronger pressure has been 
brought to bear from all sides, 
the United States Government 


would sometimes be —_ 
or 


3? 


the relaxation of tension. . . 


Nevertheless, Chou contend- 
ed, once such relaxation ‘is 
brought about there are fears 


¥ 
: 1 
*, . 
~ Chou 
~~. 
Pa 


tense but cannot make it too 
tense; it is forced to make a cer- 
tain relaxation but dare not ac-_ 
cept a prolonged relaxation, thus 

wavering constantly between the 
two alternatives of relaxation 


and tension.” 
° 


AS IF TO SUPPORT Chou. 
En-lai’s description of American 
policy Dulles went to a SEATO 
meeting in Canberra, Australia 
and performed according to the 
script. Although SEATO mem- 
bers like Pakistan and Great 
Britain recognize China, Dulles 
proceeded to assail the idea of 
recognizing China. Perhaps his 
remarks were directed stapecteet 
to countries like Pakistan whic 
was recently visited by Chou En- 
lai. Despite the decided differ- 
ences, ideological, political, etc. . 
between “China and Pakistan, 
this was a most cordial visit and 
relations.. were improved be- - 
tween countries. After all, - 
that’s the object of diplomacy. 
And it’s the alternative to sui- 
cide in an atomie world as so 
many Asians and Africans could 
tell Dulles, ads | 


CHOU recognized such facts 


last.” 


—a——, 


“Sen, Kennedy and the Death Instinct,” by Alan Max 


. apneic Deetrine.” But unfortunate 
_ “Change the World,” by Michael Gold | : 
ena aes Pe | : 


there has been‘a very one-sided © United States:Government Wants . the - major need - of 
interpretation of this speech by the “international situation to be (Continued o 
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VLHERE’S A THEATRE GROUP at Walpole (Mass.) state 
prison and they're preparing a spring production of “Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial.” | 

Last September the group did “Mister Roberts” in the jail. 
The prisoners are being coached and directed by a member of 


the Harvard Dramatic Club. | 
The prosecuting attorney in “Caine Mutiny” will be played 
by an inmate who is serving a 45-year sentence for armed robbery 


and rape. 

Captain Queeg will be han- 
dled by a “short termer.” A pris- 
oner who’s serving a life sen- 
tence for killing a Boston po- 
licemian is the stage manager. 

Good idea which seems to be 
spreading as I see by this week's 
papers that “Stalag 17” is going 
to be staged in jail by inmates 
of the Washington State Peni- 
tentiary at Walla Walla. 


THE LUTHERAN Church 
movie “Martin Luther’ which 
stirred up a het controversy 
when the Chicago Tribune TV 
station refused to broadcast it 
last December, will now be tele- 
vised by the American Broad- 
casting Co. station in that city 
on April 23. 

“Wee Ceordie,” the George 


HARIN URN 
K. Arthur move made in Seot- KAT . 


land broke all records at the Little Carnegie during its 22-week | 


The film can now be seen at the Art Theatre on 8th St. 
Harold Rome and Alfred Bester are- writing a musical comedy 
based on “Destry Rides Again” for a Broadway production next 
season. 

“Spring, 1600,” an Emlyn Williams play that never had a 
Broadway opening, will be done tonight and Saturday at the 
Hunter College in the. Bronx, Bedford Park, Boulevard West and 
Geulden Ave. The plot concerns the founding of Shakespeare's 
Globe Theatre and one of the prominent actors of that period— 
Richard Burbage. The play was first seen in England in 1934 and 
again in 1945. 


run. 


THE PREMIERE of Hans Richter’s surrealist fantasy “8 x 8” 
takes place tonight at the Fifth Avenue Cinema. The-opening was 
delayed by the State Censor Board which objected.te the presence 
of a nude in the background of two sequences in the film. 

This week the Board granted: the film a license on the con- 
dition (accepted by the producer) that the nude in question be 
shown on the screen out of focus. The censor originally demanded 
that the nude be deleted. 


a o 


TED POLLACK’S “Wedding in Japan” which deals with 
the problems of Negre soldiers stationed in occupied Japan after 
World War Two is now playing at the Greystone Theatre, Broad- 
way at Qlst St. 

Maxine Wood's “On Whitman Avenue,” a play about inter- 
racial housing is playing weekends at the West End Collegiate 
Chapel, 245 W. 77th St. 

Paddy Chayevsky’s unpublished novelette “The Great Amer- 
ican Hoax” will be done soon by the 20th Century Fox TV Hour. 
Another Chayevsky property, The Goddess will be done as a movie 
at Columbia. If's about show business. The heroine is a “top- 
flight Broadway and film actress.” 3 


oe 


WHEN ED SULLIVAN announced he was dispensing with 
further guest appearances of Metropolitan Opera stars because 
“grand opera lacks good vaude- 

ville values” and is a TV rating 

killer, he passed up a lot of good 


stunty vaudeville stuff,” says 
Robert Landry in Variety who 
goes on to list the following: 
© The bathing beauty tank 
act from Das Rheingold. 
® The horse that 


ung. 
liam Tell. 


® The 
Carmen. 


knife - thrower 


| 


jumps | , 
through fire in Goetterdaemmer- | 


© The sharpshooter in Wil- | 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 

News (2) (5) (11) 7 p.m. 

Xavier Cugat—music (4) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Yellow Can- 
ary (9) 7:30 and 10 with Anna 
Neagle, Richard Greene 


son’s “Assassination” 
Joseph Cotten in The Freeman 
Case. (4) 9. The 100 Year Old 


Case that set legal precedent. 
Big Story (4) 9:30 
Boxing (4) 10. Featherweight bout: 
Isidor Martinez of Panama vs 


Gil Cadilli of San Francisco. 
Madison Sq. Garden 

Movie: Anna Karenina (Tolstoi- 
English, 1948). Vivien Leigh, 
Ralph Richardson. (11) 10 

Edward R. Murrow visits Duke 
Ellington. (2) 10:30 

Night Beat with Wallace (5) 11. 
Justice Walter Hart of N. Y. 
State Supreme Court 

Late Show: The Shopworn Angel 
(2) 11:15 NY TV Debut, Mar- 
garet Sullavan, James Stewart, 
Walter Pidgeon, Hattie Mc- 
Daniel. 


Jim Bowie (7) 8. President Jack-| 


so 
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CHIPS 


Barbara Perry, a Chicago ballet 


Sim. J. B. Priestley novel 
RADIO 


Fred Waring Show WABC 8 p.m. 

Myster Hour WOR 8 

Metropolitan Auditions for Opera 
WABC 8:30 


Sox WMGM 8:30 
MOVIES 


‘Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 

Magnificent Seven, 72nd St. Play- 
house. 

‘Great Man, Sutton 

Immortal Garrison and E:-enstein’s 
Potemkin, Cameo 

Silent World and Solid Gold Ca-' 
dillac, 5th Ave. Playhouse - 

Edge of the City, Loew's State. 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 

Well Digger's Daughter (revival) 
Baronet 

Wee Geordie, Art 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

‘La Strada, 52nd _ St. Translux 

Around the World ina ong Days, Ri- 


vol. | 
DRAMA © 


The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. Ath.. 

Utopia 
wrights, 264 W. 87 St. 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth © 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes | 

Good King Charles, .Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Merosco — 

My Fair Ladv, Hellimger Theatre 

—— Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz. of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Separate Tabies, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 


Movie: An Inspector Calls (En-' 
glish, 1954) (9) 11:30. Alastair! 


Exhibtion Baseball: Dodgers-Red/| 


Limited, Shkakespeare-| She 


dancer recently made headlines for 
the International Youth Festival to 
be held in Moscow July 28-August 
ll. : 

Miss Perry who was active in the 
1956 Youth for Eisenhower feels 
that young Americans should visit 
Moscow and she has been urging 
official U.S. recognition of the fes- 
tival on the ground that if Amer- 
icans expect to get their message 
across to the Russians they must 
meet them, sit down and discuss 
things with them. 

But her letter to that effect to 
the State Department was answer- 
ed in the negative by State Dept. 
official Ralph S.. Collins who in- 
formed her Washington regards the 
festival as.“an instrument of Com- 
munist propaganda which serves 
and its orbit’. Miss Perry was 
to: encourage participation”. 

Instead of letting the matter 
rest there, the dancer took her case 
to the Chicago Daily News. They 
interviewed her on the. festival in 
a three column feature story on 
Feb. 23. Among other thitigs she 


ple were going from Britain alone. 
said it was.a bit difficult te get 
our point of view over to the: Rus- 
sians by “sitting on separate sides 
of the ocean.” 

Then Miss Perry went to Wash- 
ington where the brushofls from 
government and congressional fig- 
ures. were discouraging and dis- 
heartening. 

One congressman, Barratt O'Hara 


the purposes of the Soviet Union 


urged “not to engage in any effort) 


pointed out that 2,000 young peo-| 


Ballet Dancer Makes Headlines 
For Mescow Youth Festival 


(D-Ill) was willing to listen to her 
| story which impressed him to the 
‘extent of getting up on the floor of 
the House and making a speech in 
which he said: | 

“Miss Barbara has come to 
Washington to see the President 
and to ask him. point blank if he 
‘does not trust the youth of Amer- 
iea to the same extent that she in 
the Youth For Eisenhower trusted 
| him. 
| “Barbara only wants to ask the 
Secretary and the President; if 


‘-hower to mix with King Saud of 
‘Saudi Arabia, and was not afraid 
that the President would become 
tainted, why cannot President 
Eisenhower trust American youth 
to mingle with Russian all and 
to sell them an American bill 
of goods in the same way he tried 
| with King Saud.” 

After that- speech Miss Perry 
was able to get in te see State Dept. 
officer Collins, but the main result 
‘of their ninety minute talk she 
said, was: his shocking statement 
‘that he had had her -investigated 
when. her letter to the State Dept. 
was received. “But we are ha ry 
to give you a clean bill of healthy . 
he ae 
'- At any rate Miss Perry is goin 
to the- festival and. other ame 
Americans. who would like to join 
her are- urged to: write immediately 
to the Festival Committee, Room 
408, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 


_ | 7 


Time is short. The festival is 
only 15 weeks away but it takes 


American youth trusted Mr. Eisen-— 


time to get a passport and a visa. a 


James. Farmer has joined the staff 
of the United Auto Workers radio 


Right You Are, Fischer Hall 


in .3 


® The magician in Tales | } 


of Hoffman 


° The Rock ’n’ Roll storm 


scene from Flying Dutchman. 
® Animal act from The 
Magic Flue. 
© Barreom quartet 
Girl of the Golden West. 
2 o 


from 
LENA HORNE 


LENA HORNE has been signed to star in “Jamaica,” the 


Harold Arlen-E. Y. Harburg-Fred Saidy musical being produced | 
next fall. Sidney Poitier, star of the movie, | 


on Broadway ear! 
Edge of the City,” is being mentioned for a leading role. 


ri Jaseph Deeter, 33-year-oid founder of the Hedgerow Theatre, 
near Philadelphia, has. joined the faculty of Erwin Piscator’s Dra- 
matic Workshop in New York. 

Katharine Hepburn will play Beatrice opposite Alfred Drake’s 


Benedict in Shakespeare’s “Much Ado -About Nothing” at the | 


Stratford (Conn.) Shakespeire festival this summer. 
John Barrymore Jr. ard Margaret O’Brien will play Romeo 
and Juliet at California’s Pasadena Playhouse in May. 


~ he worked for several 


_ organizer 


ee | ties. In the late 30s he was a vice- 


and TV department in Detroit. 
He will assist Guy Nunn, UAW 


_yadio and TV commentator whose 
evening broadcast “Labor V iews 
the News” and morning “Eye- ployees, AFL-CIO, in New York, , 


opener’ are popular attractions in| City. 


the midwest. 

Farmer is 37 and the son of a 
Methodist minister. He is a gradu- 
ate of Wiley and Howard Universi- 


president of the National Council 


‘trial Democracy, in which ‘capacity |. 


he spoke on college campuses: 


throughout the nation. 

Until recently, he was an Inter- 
national 
State, County and Municipal Em- 


Farmer was a 
of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), and served as its first 
National Chairman. He has lec- 
tured widely from coast to coast on 
labor and industrial relations, in- 
ternational problems, current poli- 


of Methodist Youth and also served | 


as a vice-president of the Christian 


Youth Council of North America. 
After graduating from- Howard, 
9 as Race 


Relations Secretary of the Fellow- 


ship of Reconciliation. 
Later (1946-48) he participated 
in labor’s drive in the South as an 


for the Upholsterers 


‘Int'l Union of North America. For 


five years he was Student Field 


tical issues and race relations. He 
has written for numerous. publica- 
ions, and has completed a book 
manuscript on religion and racism. 

His appointment to the radio and 
TV staff of UAW makes him the 
ae Negro newcaster in the coun- 


’ e 


onntin 


. ‘Person ot Person’ tonight, Chan- 


nel 2, 10:30. 


Secretary of the League for Indus-\——_ — 


pe 


Representative of the £i 


founder, in 1942.) *’ 
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THEATRE 


A New Comedy Looks 
At Miami Middle Cass 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

A number of family comendioa| 
have been placed on display on 
Broadway this season. They were 


mainly plays with little depth of 
chaarcterization which strained for 
laughs with night club gags and 
old - renovated jokes from the 
vaudeville stage. Arnold Schul- 
man’s “Hole in the Head” at the 
Plymouth Theatre is also a age: 
comedy. Although it bustles wit 
considerable surface action, it is a 
play with some depth and it is 
uproariously funny. 

The fun grows out of the prob- 
lems of Sidney, a small Miami 
’ Beach hotel operator, his eight- 
year-old son, his New York relatives 
and a‘pair of ladies during the 
August off-season period. There is 
offered in this play a realistic view 
of the crises, financial and ro- 
mantic, which constantly beset the 
American middle class in their ef- 
forts to live outside their means. 


Sidney, played by Paul he 


; 


is one of those millions who have 
discovered one can live quite w 
for a while by adopting the credit 
system, by buying now and promis- 
ing to pay later. And when the 
play opens he is in debt up to his 
neck, ast financial disaster, but 
still going on his merry way figur- 
ing how he can shift the burden 
by seeking more credit. It is quite 
apparent he never read Bernard 
Shaw’s little essay on credit, how 
it works to wreck the little guys: 
who get caught in its net. 

The narrative rolls along with: 
Sidney’s brother and sister-in-law 
coming down from New York to 
bail him out of his trouble. Sid- 
neys problems are multiplied by 
the fact he is a widower who is 
having difficulties raising his small 
son while carrying on a rather tor- 
rid romance with a young woman 
residing in the hotel. 

But the New York relatives, in- 
stead of bailing out Sidney with 


—_ the boy more attractive than 


Sidney needs to carry on a little 


longer. 


= 


The young son emerges as a cen- 
tral figure. And much of the busi- 
ness at hand deals with the various 
approaches of the characters to his 
well-being and future. The widow 


the father. The sister-in-law wants 
to take him to New York. The 
rattle-brained father is devoted to 
the boy. And everything works out 
somewhat inconclusively. Yet it is 
all enchanting and humorous as 
such situations generally are when 
presented, as they are in this play, 
with good taste and human under- 
standing. 

Although it deals with the trials 
and errors of a middle-class Jewish 
family, Mr. Douglas looks for all 
the world like former Jongshore 
leader Joe Ryan. He has the Ryan 
gestures and even the old dock 
boss’ manner of speech. He is a 
genial hotel keeper displaying a 
natural yet not too bright type of 
evasiveness when face to face with 
the immovable object. 

David Burns turns in one of his 
best comic performances in the 
role of brother Max; Kay Medford 
is the overbearing sister-in-law, and 
Lee Grant gives a tender portrayal 


of the lonely widow. 
: o 


° oe 


In the role of the eight-year-old 
boy, Tommy White comes through 
with a rare performance of good 
manners and innocent responsibil- 
itv. Joyce Van Patten. is especially 
effective in the role of Sidney's 
girl friend from the upstairs room. 

Much of the credit for lifting the 
play ‘above the level of cheap cari- 
cature goes to Garson Kanin, who 
staged the attraction. Boris Aron- 
son has housed the comedy in a 
bright-set depicting the inside of 
a small Collins Ave. hotel with the| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
public office on three occasions, 
in 1948 receiving 150,000 votes 
for City Council from Brooklyn as 
a candidate on the Communist and 
American Labor Party lines. In 
1947 he was certified to replace the 
late Communist Councilman Peter 
V. Cacchione in the city’s legisla- 
tive body, but the Council rejected 
by a split vote a resolution of 
Communist Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis to seat Gerson. 

A native New Yorker, Gerson is 
a combat infantry veteran of World 
War II. He is 48, married and re- 
sides with his wife and two chil- 
‘dren in Brooklyn. He began news- 


paper work as a copy boy with 


the now defunct New York Amer- 
ican in 1925. 


In announcing the appointment, 
Gates said: 

“Naming of Si Gerson to our 
staff is part of a large-scale pel- 
icy by our editorial board and 
supporters to strengthen our 
paper in every way. The Daily 
Worker is soon to go into a 
combined circulation and finan- 
cial campaign. 

“We intend to fight our way 
back to a position of full legal- 
ity as a newspaper expressing a 
certain peint of view im the 
marketplace of public opinion. 
We believe firmly that there 1s 
a place in our country for a 
fighting workingclass newspaper 
which stands four-square for 
peace, security, civil rights and — 
the socialist ideal. No harass- 
ment by official or unofficial 
groups will stop us. 

“In the fight to regain our full 
democratic rights, Si Gersen will 
be an invaluable addition to our 
newspaper’s leadership.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Florida sun streaming in. 

“Hole in the Head” leoks in on| 
some average problems of average 
middle class Americans: But as an. 


Alabama. 


“I was a backward kid, a dead- 
end kid, who grew up on the 
treets of Birmingham and in an, 


Daily Worker, New York, Friday, March 15, 1957 


Textile Union 
(Continued from Page 1) 
proves that expulsion is far from 
a devastating blow to an offend- 
ing union.” Cited was the 1949 
expulsion by the former CIO of 
the West Coast’s International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union headed by Harry 
Bridges for “communism.” But, 
continued the statement, “there 
is not the slightest evidence’ that 
either Bridges or his associates 
in leadership “suffered in the 
least, either in the eyes of their 
members or the employers with 

whom they regularly deal.” 

Similarly, the statement point- 
ed to the 1953 expulsion of east 
coast International Longshore- 
men’s Association by the former 
AFL, but: 

“Notorious gangsters still in- 
fest its leadership, unhindered by 
the authorities; the waterfront 
employers still blandly fraternize 
with them and negotiate agree- 
ment as usual. 

“Finally, the expulsion from 
the united labor movement. of 
thousands of honest workers, in 
order to apply effective sanctions 


seems to be a cure that’s worse 
than the disease.” 

The union gives as another 
reservation its view that “only a 
small minority of American 
unions, and only a tiny minority 
of the membership of those few 
unions, “have been in any way 
touched by racketeering prac- 
tices. And further: 

“Every labor raeketeer has a 
counterpart in the ranks of in- 
dustry, business, commerce or 
finance — usually an employer 
who would rather pay off .a 
racketeer than deal honestly with 
an honest union.” 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ment. | 
But Ahrens, after the testimony 
on the refugees, which came at the 
end of his grilling, began again. 
Did he know there was a Com- 


fore the witness could complete 
his answer, Arens .asked: “Do you 
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‘Students 


(Continued from Page 1) 

| Council held a heated session with 
their president, Dr. Buell G. Gal- 
lagher. For two hours, Wednes- 
day afternoon, the students quizzed 
him on his cancellation of a speech 
by Gates scheduled for this week. 
They wanted to know how an out- 
spoken liberal, as he was known 
until now, could go along with the 
wholesale suppression voted by the 
four other city college presidents. 

After they heard Gallagher out, 
the CCNY Student Council, by a 
vote of 14-4, with three abstaining, 
condemned the censorship ruling 
and urged the Board of Higher 
Education to reverse it. 

On the Queens College campus, 
where Gates was first banned. last 
‘week, Socialist leader Norman 
[Thomas concluded the school’s 
Academic Freedom Week cere- 
monies yesterday afternoon with 
an impassioned- speech that had 
the Gates censorship as its frame- 
work. 

As hundreds overflowed the lec- 
‘ture hall, Thomas opened by read- 
ling his telegram to the Board of 


| 


store freedom to the campus by 
allowing Gates to speak. 

“If I were a student and Gates 
were here,” he said, “I would ask 
him many questions, politely I 
hope, and that is the proper place 
for him to answer questions, not be- 
fore the kind of committee he fs 
facing!” 

Thomas concluded with his per- 
sonal definition of freedom: democ- 
racy, plus freedom from war. His 
‘last words, greeted by prolonged 
‘and stormy applause, were these: 

“That freedom cannot be main- 
tained by the kind of nonsense that 
keeps John Gates from speaking 
here.” 

Meanwhile, the protests spread 
through the city. The Special Al- 
umni Committee on Academic 
Freedom at CNY called Gallagh- 
ers move “an act of expediency”, 
and expressed its “shock” and 
“disappointment”. 


| The Campus, weekly CCNY 
po said Gallagher “car- 


ried the ball” for the city college 


munist regime in Hungary? Be-| 2dministrators but that “he didn’t 


agiiast & hated of. cotlidiaais. | Higher Education, urging it to re- ' 


American domestic comedy, it is| 


above the average of the other, ‘Party candidate for Mayor, said the 


Gates ban “makes a mockery of 
academic freedom” and that the 


cash, aim at a proper middle class 
solution by seeking to arrange his 
marriage with a lovely widow 
whose bank account is just what 


orphanage, he said. ‘want a Communist regime in the 
‘spoofs at family life which mex cer he me 16, he was —) . eo 
reached Broadway this season. ‘for having stolen money enclosed; “]’m very well satisfied with our , ; 

4 in three Seehioad letters address- | Constitution.” said ‘Rosner. besap Act, — —_ rag 
ed to Negroes. He spent 14 months; Arens then asked him “Why n convicted, is literaly a Gag 
in a reformatory. don’t you break with the Com-, oth the Dailey Mieitie: ciliem: vec. 

In the early 1950's, Weaver at- munist Party and “keep our -Con-'te;day afternoon, a CBS television 
tended Bible College and was later stitution.” cieve inutied Satie aed Deliaileds 
ordained as a Baptist minister. | “I’m not ready to be victimized with Gates. 

“I got the feeling there-that all for things I believe in now or; News commentator Thomas Cos- 
‘men are created equal, that I was might have believed in two days tigan asked Gates seme 20 ques- 
‘an American first, and a Southern-;ago or 20 years ago,” was the tions about his refusal to tell his 
of Pennsylvania ban on Arthur|showing of the production for their! et second. Until then I hated Ne- reply. ; _|views to the House Committee on “s,s 
Miller’s play “The Crucible”. '18-member advisory board. The, groes, but my viewpoint changed.”| Moulder asked the witness if, Un-American Activities this week, | 

Kathleen Quinn, director of board saw no reason for the arbi-| His activities against diserimina-|he thought the refugees who did the college presidents’ ban, and 
dramatic productions at the college,'trary suppression of the play. tion and segregation in the last few not want to stay should be re-|his aims as a Communist. The in- 
had ruled that none of Miller’s|which deals with the Salem witch-| years brought growing attacks on turned. Resner said that accord- terview was scheduled for the 11 
plays could be publicly presented craft trials of 1692. The play will; him by racist elements. ling to the committee chairman,'p.m. newscast. 


ee ee ==) 


Student Protests Kill Penn = 
Ban on Arthur Miller Play 


PHILA., Pa.—A storm of protests students’ thinking. 
from students lifted the University} The theatre-group gave a private 


by the Univresity’s theatre group be performed, as scheduled Satur- ‘Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa), “there, 


But many white Southerners who 


are about 7.000 here who dont 


on the ground. that “he and all he | 
writes are controversial.” | 
The playwright: is under indict- 
ment for contempt of congress for 
refusing to become an informer. 
Miss Quinn's ruling provoked a 
campus revolt. The university's 
newspaper attacked Miss Quinn’s 
“dictatorial powers’, which it said 
were being used to regiment the: 


““Jewish Life” 


day night. 


‘CAMERA THREE’ 
TO PRODUCE 
‘ALCHEMY OF LIGHT’ 


think as he does would speak up, 
Weaver declared, “when they are 
guaranteed adequate police pro- 
tection. As it is now, even the 


-want ‘to stay.” “on 
editor of 


ae Earlier Zoltan Deak, 
the Hungarian Word, published at 
(130 E. 16th St., testified its cir- 


local police are members of the 
Councils and Klans.” 


How light is used as an ele- 


ment of creative art will be shown. 
when “Camera Three” takes up 


“The Alchemy of Light” on Sun- 


day morning. 
Moderator James MacAndrew 


Offers Poetry Awards 


play of still photographs and mo- 


An annual award of three PMZ€S tion pictures that illustrate how 


for poetry submitted to and pub- 
lished in Jewish Life, progressive 


. 


editors yesterday. A first prize of 
$50, a second of $25 anda third 
of $10 will be given to the thre: 
best poems, in the original English 
or in English translations, in each 


year. 

These “William Newman Poetry 
Awards” .are offered in honor of 
the Brooklyn 


age of 57 in the summer of 1956. 

Judges are Frederic Ewen, Louis 
Harap, Annette T. Rubinstein and 
Yuri Sub]. Closing date for submis- 
. sion of poetry eligible for the first 
awards is Sept. 30, 1957. 


community leader 
_ William. Newman, whio died at the! 


will open the program with a dis- 


light under ordinary circumstances 


creates. atmosph 
monthly, was announced by the. sphere almost as a 


by-produet. 

Next Mr. MacAndrew will show 
‘how deliberately. controlled light 
is used dramatically for theatrical 
effects. To illustrate this, “Cam- 
era Three’ will present a series of 
scenes from “Macbeth,” heighten- 
ing each scene by carefully plan- 
John Callocos will 


ings by 
most 


—, 


CLARK 


(Continued from Page 5) 


foreign policy. That need can 
be summed up in one word-- 
negotiation. 

Drummond found in Washington 
that prospects for negotiations 
with Russia are not at all prom- 
ising. But another Herald-Trib- 
une writer, Joseph Alsop, found 
on his visit to Moscow that the 


;Mrs. Catherine Gyarmaty, editor; 
| woman’s magazine published in the 


or Scherer took the leading 


oa 
’ xX 
 thad™ 
“the 


‘culation was about 3,500, and; 
named as its officers Hugo Gellert, | 
|the artist; Arpad Fodor Nagy and 


on the payroll. He declined to 
answer if he or any of them were 
Communists. Nagy and Dattler 
later testified, as did Mrs. Clara 
Reich, secretarial employe. All .are 
naturalized citizens. 

Deak declined to answer wheth- 
er the paper “follows the Corn- 


Louis Dattler, none of whom are 
| 


the First and. Fifth “Amendments. 
In questioning both Deak and. 


of the only Hungarian-American 
U. §., The Woman’s World, or Nok 


Eisenstein's Classic ‘‘POTEMKIN’”’ 


Whar On? 


Tonight Manhattan 


MAINSTREAM FORUM 
Friday evening, March 15 
at 8:30 p. . 


munist party line.” He invoked 


calling in of the Seviet 


to 
tion 


popular 3 
Oct, 23 was. a fatal and a) , 
ltragic Tror. 
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- Dick Stuart, ye most fabulous rookie 


FORT MYERS, Fla., March 
14.—By far the most fabulous 
rookie of the we er 
Shotgun) Stuart, a Jo yan 
z Pittsburgh flannels who clout- 
ed 66 homers last season, hit 
one ball 610 feet and makes 
Dizzy Dean sound like a sphinx 
by comparison. 

So refreshingly cocky and ar- 
ticulate is the big, 200-pound 
outfielder about his accomplisb- 


ments with Lincoln of the West- _ 


ern League last season and 
about waht he can do in the big 
leagues that Pirate manager 
Bobby Bragan had to advise him 
to ease up. 

Heres’ a sampling of some of 
Stuart’s comments: 

“How much does Ted Wil- 
liams get? A hundred thousand! 
Heck, I'm not gonna stop there.” 

“I don’t see any reason why 
I shouldn’t make this ball club. 


I drove in .158-runs last year . 
which is about the same total all 
three Pittsburgh outfielders 
knocked in.” 

“Yeah, I hit a ball 610 feet in 
Pueblo last year. I got into the 
ball pretty good. That 610 feet 
is accurate. They measured it.” 

In a recent exhbition game 
against the Phillies, the right- 
handed hitting Staart blasted a 
homer of Granny Hamner. Prior 
to the game, someone in the 
stands offered $5 to any Pirate 
player who hit a homer. 

First thing Stuart did when 
Bragan substituted another play- 
er for him was to come into the 
stands, still in his uniform, and 
inquire: 

“Where’s the guy who offered 
the five bucks?” 

For ail his loquacity, the six- 
foot, three-inch Pirate rookie is 
no boob and when he talks he 


not only makes a good impres- 
sion but also a great deal of 
sense, 

“I go for the big swing most 
every time I'm up there at the 
plate,” he admits, “and I know I 
still have plenty of faults but 
I don't think it hurts to have con- 
fidence. 

“What are some of my faults? 
Well, you wouldn't call striking 
Out 172 times, as I did last sea- 
son, exactly a virtue, would 
you? And the ground balls still 
give me a bit of trouble in the 
outfield,” 

At 24, Stuart has put in four 
seasons in pro ball and there is 
considerable doubt in the minds 
of the Pirates whether he is 
ready for the majors yet. 

Chances are he'll be sent back 
down again but a lot of people 
will be rooting for hm to comé 


back. 
a 


Daily 
— Worker 


New York, Friday, March 15, 1957 
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All-East Fi 


Forte and 


ve led by 
Rodgers 


Columbia. University’s brilliant Chet Forte, already nam- 


ed Player of the Year, picked up further honors today as 
the outstanding choice on the 1957 United Press All-Kast 


basketball team. 

The five-foot-nine scoring ace, 
one of the nation’s most consistent 
point-makers all season long, was 
the unanimous pick by a vote of 
Eastern writers upon the recom- 
mendations of coaches from the 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
areas. 

Guy Rodgers of Temple and 
Hank Nowak of Canisius, both 
named to the All-East second team 
season, joined Forte, Vinnie Cohen 
of Syracuse and Alex (Boo) Ellis 
of Niagara on this year’s first team. 

The team is short by modern 
basketball standards, averaging 
only six-one, but: its versatility is 
unmatched. It has good rebound- 
ers, despite size, excellent shooters 
and “team” players. As a unit it 
averages almost 24 points per man 
per game. 

Forte, an All-America _ back- 
court ace who averaged 29.8 
points per game, and Rodgers, one 
of the speedies backcourt men in 
college basketball, who found time 
to average 20 points per game, 
are the “dream” teams guards, 


we ae eee ee 


| Ellis, the team’s big man and 
‘center at six-five, is an excellent 
jumper and field goal shooter. He 
averages better than 20 rebounds 
a game and ranks third in the na- 
tion améng major college players 
with a 23.4 percentage in recov- 
ering rebounds. 

Nowark and Cohen, six-three 
and. six-one, respectively, are the 
forwards. Nowak, an inside scor- 
ing threat, averages 20.2 points 
per contest and is a good re- 
bounduer. In Canisius’ first round 
N.C.A.A. triumph Tuesday night 
over West Virginia, he fed team- 
mates from inside to spark his team. 
Cohen, the team’s second highest 
scorer with a 24.8 average, is the 
work horse type playér who re- 
bounds well and has exceptional 
speed. | 


Rodgers and Ellis are juniors, 
while the other three are seniors. 

Nowak and Cohen were hard 
pressed to make the first team, 
since strong support was offered 
in the balloting for Kurt Engel- 
bert of St. Joseph’s of Philadel- 
phia. 


Injured Skowron 


out for 5 weeks 


ST PETERSBURG, Fla., Mar. 
14.—Bill Skowron, slugging first 
baseman of the New York Yan- 
kees, was sidelined today for 
“four or five weeks” by a broken 
thumb and mashed index fingers 
received yesterday when hit by 
a pitch from Jack Sanford of the 
Phillies. 

Skowron was struck during 
the fourth inning of yesterday’s 
exhibition game. Rookie umpire 
Vincent Smith said it was a foul 
tip that hit the big Yankee and 
refused to put Skowron on first 

-as a hit batsman. Skowron re- 
tired from the game immediately 
after his turn at bat. 

X-rays at St. Anthony Hos- 
pital today revealed he had frac- 
tured the distal joint of his rizht 
thumb and it was placed in a 
cast. Dr. Sidney Gaynor, the 
club physician, said Skowron, 
who hit .308 last year, will be 
out at least four or five weeks. 

The bad break for Skowron 
also was exnected to be a good 
break for rookie first baseman 
Marv Throneberry, who now will 
get a better chance to make the 
grade. 


CORRECTION 


Sentence in “The Pitch” yes- 
terday referring to Giants’ catch- 
er Bob Schmidt should have 
read: “The son of a St. Louis 
bus driver, he is the second old- 


est of six children, five boys and 
one girl.” 


Rodgers stands six-feet even. 


N. Carolina-Canisius, Kansas-SMU 


in 2d rounds of NCAA play tonight 


Hank Nowak of Canisius and Jim Krebs of Southern Methodist test the press no- 
tices of North Carolina's Lenie Rosenbluth and Kansas’ Wilt Chamberlain Friday night in 
key second-round games of the N.C.A.A. basketball tournament. Nowak overshadowed All- 


America Rod Hundley of West Vir- 
ginia in the first round Tuesday at 
New York. But he takes on a 
tougher task when he leads Canisi- 
us (21-5) against all—.348:—Rosen- 
bluth and the rest of the tall, un- 
defeated North Carolina tar heels 
at Philadelphia. 

North Carolina is the nation’s 
No. 1 team while Canisius was 
22nd in the final united press rat- 
ings this week. 

Nowak, who stands 6-3, is the 


Krebs, who outscored San F ran-| berlain to the outside to guard! 
cisco’s great Bill Russell, 24-17, in| Krebes. 


a losing cause during the 1956 
N.C.A.A. tournament, 
Southern Methodist Mustangs 
against Chamberlain, a seven-foot 


all-America piayer, and the other 
Kansas Jayhawks at Dallas, Tex. 
The winner of this game between 
the Southwest conference champion 
(21-8) and the nation’s No. 2 team 


top rebounder and scorer for a 
team with an average height of. 
only slightly more than 6-1. The 
“Tar Heels who stretched their per- 
fect record to 28-0 with a 90-74 
first-round victory over Yale, aver- 
age almost 6-5. Syracuse (17-6) 


(21-2) will be favored to advance 
to the final at Kansas City March 
23.. There’s a possibility that coach 
Doc Hayes may shift the 6-8 Krebs. 
to the corner when §.M.U. has the 
ball. This.would foree coach Dick 


plays Lafayette (22-3) in the other 
Philadelphia second-rounder. | 


leads the) 


wildcats (22-4) 


Harp of Kansas to decide whether 
to reduce the effectiveness of 1 
best rebounder by switching. arn- 


SPORTS| 


| 


: 


St. Louis (19-7) carries the Mis- 
souri 
against Oklahoma City University 
(18-8) in the other Dallas game. 


Coach Adolph Rupp’s Kentucky 
Wildcats, who- have appeared in 
the tournament more times than 
any other school, are favored to 
whip the Pittsburgh Panthers (16- 
9) and Notre Dame (19-7) will try 
to repeat an 86-76 regular season 
triumph over Michigan State (14-8) 
at. Lexington, Ky. Rupp calls his 

the “least talented” 
outfit he ever has taken into the 
tournament, but they're favored to 
— semi-finals with Friday and 


Valley Conference colors: 


ay triumphs on their own 


indication as to who's best. Anybody really could 


by roosevelt ward jr. 
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Who’s going to win the NIT? 


THE NATIONAL INVITATION TOURNAMENT gets under- 
way in Madison Square Garden tomorrow afternoon with 12 teams 
vieing for championship honors captured by Louisville last year. 
Seattle, Bradley, Xavier Cincinnati, Manhattan, Dayton, Seton Hall, 
Memphis State, Temple, St. Peter’s, St. Bonaventure and Utah are 
the competing teams entered in the 20th annual classic. 

- Faced with stiff competition from burgeoning post-season tour- 
naments sponsored by the NCAA and NAIA, the ECAC tourney 
has had to settle for much less touted entrants this year, Seattle 
being the highest ranked team on the card. But with some of the 
nations best independents at hand and the equal level of the college 
competition this year, stiff and exciting competition is promised, 
with any of the dozen teams given a good chance to cop the crown. 
Seattle and Bradley are the only seeded teams in the tourney. . 

Tomorrow, competition begins at 2 p.m. with Utah (19-7) vs. 
Memphis State (21-5), followed by Seton Hall (17-8) vs. Xavier 
(18-6). In the evening, Dayton (18-8) meets St. Peters of New Jersey 
(18-3) and Cincinnati (15-8) goes against St. Bonaventure (15-5) in 
the finale. SATS tae ey eae 

On Monday evening, March 18, Manhattan (14-7) takes’on the 
winner of the Utah Memphis State clash and Seattle (22-2) meets 
the victor in the Cincinnati-St Bonaventure duel. mae | 

Tuesday, Bradley (19-6) meets the Xavier-Seton Hall ‘winner 
and duel. Temple faces the winner of the Dayton-St. Louis ‘clash. 

i. | ; 


THE TOURNEY will feature the appearance of some of. the 
nation’s most outstanding big and small men of the season, with 
Elgin Baylor, the sensational 6-6, 225 pd. Seattle Chieftains headin 
the list. The Washington D. C. giant, built like Maurice Stokes a 
said to be just as good as Stokes, won All-American honors this year 
although a sophomore. He is among the first five of the nations to 
scorer and rebounders. A graduate of Springarn High, Baylor leads 
a soph, junior-laden Chieftain squad which features two other Wash- 
ington D. C. teammates, 2 others from Jersey, one Floridian, one 
Californian and three native Washingtonians of Washington State. 

£ * | 

XAVIER, one of. the three Ohio teams in the tourney, returns 
to the Garden tourney with their outstanding mite, captain Jimmy 
Boothe who won the plaudits of Garden fans last year with his 
impressive playmaking and shooting among towering hoop Giants. 
The only senior on the squad, Boothe at 5-7, has averaged 11.6 
points this year and remained the invaluable playmaker of Muske- 
teers. Xavier also unveils top-scoring and rebounding sophomore 
Corny Freeman,-who leads the Musketeer’s in scoring with a 15-point 
average. As a Cincinnati schoolboy at Martin De Porres High, the 
6-5 Negro star set an Ohio State scholastic high jump record. 

s 


ONE of the most sensational performers seen in the competi- 
tion will be Guy Rodgers, the great quarterbacking genius of the 
Temple Owls who won the vote of New York as the most outstand- 
ing visiting player to nr in the Garden over the season. The 
6-1 scintillating Philadelphia has scored more than 1,000 points in 
less than two seasons with the Owls and is the closest looking thing 
to pro star Bob Cousy ever seen in college competition. He directs 
a smooth-clicking Owl defense whose only lack hos been in the 
height department. Also was an All-American selectee. 

. : 

MEMPHIS STATE makes its first Garden appearance featuring 
the performance of Win Wilfong, a 6-2, high-jumping senior who is 
said to have held his own against Elgin Baylor in the Oklahoma City 
tournament during midseason competition. Wilfong is one of the 
big reason’s why the Tigers scored victories over such perennial 
hoop giants as Louisville, Houston and Western Kentucky. He 
tops his team’s average in scoring with a_19.5 mark and in rebound- 
ing with a 11:3 game average. 

. 

DICK GAINES, all-around backcourt ace from Lane High is 
Seton Hall's main hope for capturing the NIT plum. The stocky, 
6-feet driver, rebounder, jump-shooter and passer joined-Seton Hall's 
1,000-point club this season with a three-year total of 1481 tallie: 
(540 this year). Only Walt Dukes with a 1780 total is higher on the 
Seton Hall honor roll. Pep Saul and Richie Regan are the others 
over the 1000-pt. mark. | , 

* 

DAYTON, perennial seekers after the NIT prize, is led by 
Al Sicking and Jim Palmer. The Flyers won second-place honors in 
the tourney in 1951, ’52, 55 and ’56. Sicking, a 6-6 senior from 
Cincinnati is a versatile shooter in the Flyers attack, topping the 
squad with a 14.1 average. Palmer, one of the outstanding stars 
in last year’s tourney, is the ‘big’ man of the Ohioans, standing 6-8 
and meshing the baskets at a 11.6 clip. Five players on the Flyers 
have double-figure scoring averages. | 

* 


AMONG the other highly-rated, Cincinnati comes into the 
tourney led by backcourt playmaker Frank Nimmo, 6-2, who aver- 
ages 13.7 points a game; Brendan McCann a 6-2 defensive and 
offensive stalwarting who prepped at Manual High in NYC heads 
St. Bonaventure and Peter Dooley, a 5-9 shorty; is star of St. Peter's 


| first NIT entrys. 


MANHATTAN, New York City’s only entry features a team- 
playing, hot-shooting squad, led by Angelo Lombaro and Gerry 
aulson. : 
Milt Kane, a 6-5 forward heads the Utes attack and Shellie 


McMann is a Bradley stalwart. 
* 


WITH many of the NIT entrants having competed 
each other during regular season competition, scoring a 
exchange of victories and counter victories, team - 


and nary a surprise gasp would escape. | 
threats and Manhattan can also pull the hat-trick if it re 
the form displayed in defeating Notre Dame for the Holiday 
ment crown, in this corners opinions, nostic | 
Lester Rodney, is sticking with one 0 SC a 
tell which one since you'll read it in | 
I'm afraid Ill have to stick with form 
with favored SEATTLE. , 


- 


‘ 


